The Daily Paper of the Submarine Branch 


THERE'S 
SOMETHING 
COOKING, 


K. B. CYRIL BROOKING 


GEE this? Well, it’s a cake im the making for you 
py Kathleen Short, of Sunningdale Avenue, Walker~- 
on-Tyne. 

She was hard at work on a Sunday afternoon when 
the “Good Morning” photograpier called. In fact, she 
was making some cheese scones, too! They looked 
really good. tae f 

By the time you get this piece of cake, Cyril, Kath- 
leen' says it may be a bit stale. — : 2 

Anyway, she sends/ her love and kisses, with a smiling 
word, in a smiling way... “ Keep smiling.” 


WHAT DO YOU 
KNOW ABOUT PUBS ? 


HERE'S a Tavem noi Asks John 
Fleetwood 


or an inn? What is your near- 
He is not obliged to admit 


est pub at. home—an inn or an 

hotel? And where does a 
any person who is not a travel- 
ler, or, of course, if the inn is 


“tavern” come in? 
full. Even a traveller may be 


Inns are licensed premises, 
and usually embrace taverns 

refused admission if he is “in 
a state unfit to be received. 


and hotels. An hotel is not 
necessarily licensed ; most, 
however, are, and the term 
generally means licensed prem- 
ises with more facilities for 
accommodating guests than are 
offered by the ordinary inn. 
All the same, there is many 
an inn that can sleep a number 
of people. Amd to these the 
full licensing laws apply. 

An inn is, for a start, de- 
fined as a house for the re- 
ception and accommodation 
of travellers (the word being 
used in its widest sense). 
The innkeeper is_ legally 
bound to furnish reasonable 
lodging and refreshment to 
any lawful traveller who de- 
mands it, and is willing to 
pay for it. 





CALL BOY BRINGS 


A MESSAGE FROM | 


GEORGE 
FORMBY 


. PPIs is .the proudest 
* moment of my life,” de- 
clared George Formby, when 
he spoke at the end of the show 
at Reggio. “T am giad and 
honoured to be the first British 
artist to play to you fighting 
lads in Italy. | You’ve gone a 
long way and I’ve had a bit of 
rushing to catch you up.” 

George Formby and his wie, 
Beryl. played from a raised 
platform in a public garden 
used by the Italians for band 
performances and other open- 
air shows. Palms and olive 
trees fringed the auditorium, 
and some soldiers had a grand- 
stand view sitting on top of 
heavy wagons. 

At the-end of the perform- 
ance the Service audience stood 
to attention and sang the 
National Anthem. It was an 
impressive rendering, for most 
of the men realised that it was 
probably the first time it had 
been sung in Italy since 1939. 

“(Mussolini never thought the 
Italians would hear that on 
their own soil,” was George 
Formby’s remark after the 
show._ Both artistes gave a 
performance in Sicily before 
crossing to the mainland, and 
they intend to go north to 
entertain the forward troops. 


“2,000 WOMEN.” 


MAvRICE OSTRER tells me 
that Gainsborough Pictures 
commence production this week 
on “ 2,000 Women.” 

* 2,000 Women,” with Frank 
Launder directing and Edward 
Black as producer, has France 
for its background, with action 
centred on a huge internment 
camp for British women, lodiged 
in a former spa. Original story 
and screen play are_ by 
Launder, who built his subject 
on newspaper reports of the 
infamous German - controlled 
internment centre at Vittel, 
France. 

Phyllis Calvert, Flora Robson, 
Patricia Roc and Renee Hous- 
ton as British internees head 
the cast. It will be Miss Rob- 
son’s first British film role since 
returning from America. 

James McKechnie, remem- 
bered as the young officer who 
arrests Candy in the baths in 
“Colonel Blimp,” pilays a 
British airman who is_ shot 
down in France, rescued, 
hidden and sent on his way to 
safety by the girls of the in- 
ternment camp. 

Many women who have 
escaped fo England from 
France, have provided Frank 
Launder with first-hand: jin- 
formation on life as internees 
under German rule. One of 
them, Edith Nicholson, is 
The term “tavern” is an old 

one. It covered hostelries, and 
as these, since the disappear- 
ance of carriages, do not tech- 
nically exist, the word has 
come to be used as an alterna- 
tive to inn. Popularly, it is a 
place. where people drink ; and 
city licensing laws om this 
question of alcoholic liquor are 
about as full-of anomalies, as 
the sea is salt. 

Did you know that in 
London, if you feel so_in- 
clined, you can drink thie clock 
round on public premises, 
and still be within the law ? 


+ + + 


working with Launder as 
technical adviser during pro- 
duction. 


BASKET OF BEAUTY. 


pét KIRKWOOD and George 

Scoitt Wood are joining an 
E.NS.A. Variety Unit and will 
tour military locations in Eng- 
land for six weeks. Pat Kirk- 
wood takes with her “Oh, 
Johnny,” the song that made 
her a star overnight In “ Black 
Velvet”; the current song hit, 
“Murder He Says”; the new 
Judy Garland song from: “ Pre- 
senting Lily Mars,’ ‘“‘When I 
Look At You”; and a basket- 
ful of her prettiest evening 
direisse's. 


It’s Nice Under 
Jolly 
24% 


There are a dozen loopholes 
in the drink statutes for the 
thirsty night-bird. 

The sale of drinks on 
licensed premises is restricted 
to eight hours a day outside 
the metropolitan area, but. to 
nine inside. After the Hol- 
born and West London pubs 
close, at 11 p.m., it is an easy 
matter to get a drink if you 
or a friend are residing in a 
club or other licensed prem- 
ises. And any “off-licence” 
establishment (including pub- 
lic-houses) can supply and 
deliver drinks during restricted 
hours for consumption off the 
premises. 

There are several licensed 
restaurants with weekly exten- 
sion nights where you can get 
drinks, with a medal, up to 
2 a.m. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 

“If by closing time,” says a 
friendly notice in a cosy Cob- 
ham pub, “you have not had 
enough, in my humble opinion 
you have not tried.” It was 
proprietor Jack who told me 
that friends of a. licensee, 
seemingly entertained by him 
at his own expense, can drink 
at any time. 


THE FIRST 
BRITISH 
ARTIST 
INTO 
ITALY 


it, and that is why I am pre- 
pared to play on any piano 
that the pass ae PIO 
even one out of tume, a why 
MUSICAL MED. I want to go as near as pos- 
EXTENSIVE plans to send the sible to the fighting lines,” says 
world’s greatest musicians Solomon. 
to the Mediterranean war zone Solomon. also plans to play 
and to the fighting lines are with the Palestine Orchestra in 
being prepared by E.N.S.A. Egypt, and to give a recital in 
Solomon, the world-famous the Opera House at Palermo, 
pianist, is the first artist to in Sicily, the second-largest 
volunteer. He leaves England opera house in Europe. 
shortly. on a tour. of Malta, 
pL per iee aes, ore Africa, NINE NEW FILMS. 
and those parts o y occu- INE pict : 
A Iied: J a ‘ pictures are now before 
pied by Allied troops. Nor Nincat cameras, ieee 
clude:— 


mally fastidious about his 
pianos, hei is, on this trip, pre- 
pared to play an anything— «white Cliffs Of Dover,” 

¢ Starring Irene Dunne, with 
Alan Marshal, Frank Morgan, 
Roddy McDowall, Gladys 
Cooper, C. Aubrey Smith and 
Dame May Whitty, produced by 
Sidney Franklin and directed 
by Clarence Brown. 


“A Guy Named Joe,” starring 
Spencer Tracy, Irene Dunne 
and Lionel Barrymore, pro- 
duced by Everett Riskin and 
directed by Victor Fleming, 


“The Heavenly Body,” star- 
ring William Powell and Hedy 
Lamarr,' with Fay Bainter, 
Spring Byington and Connie 
Gilchrist, produced by Arthur 
Hornblow, Jr., and directed by 
Alexander Hall. 


“ America,” in Technicolour, 
starring Brian Donlevy, with 
Ann Richards, J. M. Kerrigan, 
John Qualen, Kay Medford, 
Charles Irwin, produced and 
directed by King Vidor. 

“ Meet The People,’ starring 
Lucille Ball and Dick Powell, 
with Virginia O’Brien and Bert 
Lahr. E. Y. Harburg is pro- 
ducing, with Charles Riesner as 
director. 


“ Broadway 


even a canteen piano. : 
“IT want to bring good musi 
to as many as care to listen to 


Pat Kirkwood’s 
Roger 
ae 





Rhythm,” = in 
Technicolour, with George 
Murphy, Ginny Simms, e 
“ Rochester ” Anderson, Charles 
Winninger and Lena Horne. 
Roy De] Ruth is directing, with 
Jack Cummings as produced. 


“See Here, Private Har- 
grove,” with Robert Walker, 
Donna Reed, Chill Wills and 
Keenan Wynn, produced 
George Haight and directed by 
Wesley Ruggles. 


“ Andy Hardy’s Blonde 
Trouble,” starring Mickey 
Rooney, with Hardy Family 
regulars, Lewis Stone, Fay 
Holden, Sara Haden and 
Herbert Marshall and Bonita 
Granville as guest stars. 
George Seitz is directing. 


“ Rationing,” starring Wallace 
Beery with Marjorie Main. 
Willis Goldbeck is directing, 
with Orville O. Dull as pro- 
ducer. 


_ If you're still thirsty by the out quite nicely until the Per- 
time the small hours come forming Rights Society took a 
round, there are pubs in the hand. Its inspectors go to pubs 
market districts of Smith- and other social centres to see 
field, Billingsgate, Covent what public music is being 
Garden, which) open at five played without the necessary 
in the morning. Actually, licence. 
only those who work in the In thé George IV at Pop- 
markets are legally entitled lar recently a customer was 
to drink in these inns, but playing “The Rose of Tra- 
there are simple ways of _ lee,” and, very properly, the 
qualifying for the privilege. society demanded a share of 
the innkeeper’s profits for the 
composer, 4 

In the Green Man, in Edg- 
ware-road, the licensee must 
dispense eye-lotion free with 
the beer. People from all over 
Britain, and many foreigners, 
go there to see if the yarn 
about the pub that gives away 
eye-lotion is just “eyewash.” 
The healing fluid comes from a 
remarkable well on the prem- 
ises, and is said to be defi- 
nitely beneficial. 


When the market inns close 
at mid-morning, you can go 
along to one ofthe inns near 
the Caledonian Market, due to 
open at 10 am. on Tuesdays 
and Fridays for a ten-hour 
session, 


His business life is a bit of a 
worry for the publican. He 
can commit a dozen offences 
inside an hour. He sells 
drink, but must not per- 
mit drunkienness. He must 
give full measure, but not ON TAP. 
over-measure. He provides It saves a lot of bother to be 
games, but must prohibit gam- able to turn on a tap in the 
ing. He mayn’t play his own bedroom and help yourself to 
piano, nor, for that matter, beer as you please. They do it 
may any of his employees. It in a hotel in Copenhagen. A 
may be played only by cus- device like an electric meter 
tomers for their own pleasure. measures the amount of beer 

In practice this used to work you draw. 





1. A whip-poor-will is a col- 
lege yell, bird, insect, wild 
ee young trout? 

2. Who wrote (a) The Coun- 
try” House, (b) The Country of 
the Blind? 

3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why?—Paris, 
London, Berlin, Helsinki, Bir- 
-mingham, Brussels. 

4. What names do A. P. Her- 
bert’s initials stand for? 

5. Who said, “To thine own 
self be true”? 

6. What is the length of the 
River Thames? 

7. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt?—Pantechnicon, Par- 
rallel, Myosotis, Casscara, Tam- 
bourine, Phlegmatic. 

8. Who won the Boat Race in 
1940? 

9. Who was Man 

10. Correct, “Hel: 


riday? 
ping when 


we meet them, iame dogs over 


ae Who wrote it? 

11. pte invented the “Greet- 
ings” telegra 

oD. te the following 
common phrases: (a) Faith, 
—, and ——, (b) Jam to-mor- 
row, —— ——,, but 


—_—. 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 181 


German nobleman. 
(a) B. A. Poe, (b) Brown- 


Vertigo is giddiness; the 
others are dances. 
5; Kipling, 
6. About 36 m.p.h. 
ig Reticule, Galleon. 
. Chinese (Mandarin), 
400, ,000,000. . 
Character in “ David Cop- 
peracid. iid 
10. “ Marriage bell.” 
11. 1914. 
12. (a): Ale; (b) Green peas: 


l8 
2. 
ing. 
3. 


Byron. 





WOIR|T IKI INIGI 
PJE|N|ZIAIN|CIE| 
WIE|Y|/M/O!U|T|H) 
NIE |WIHIA|V EIN 
[AIS|T/ I |NIG|S| 
BIR|1 |G|H|T|O|N| 
FLAIL|m[oju[T|H| 


Solution to Puzzie in No. 181 


HA! HA!—1'M 
CARRYING THE 
BRIDE ACROSS THE 
THRESHOLD To MAKE 
iT SEEM REAL, 


by | 





7OUNG Mallow, when he left 

that rather dismal picnic, 

took himself thoughtfully in 
search of a friend. He did not 
know any monks, but he knew 
one priest, whom he was very 
much concerned to confront 
with the curious revelations he 
had heard that afternoon. 

He found his friend Father 
Brown in the house of another 
friend, and poured out the 
whole tragedy of the house of 
Marne as he had heard! it from 
the General’s wife, along with 
most of the comments of the 
General—and the indignation 
of the newspaper proprietor. A 
new atmosphere of attention 
seemed to be created with the 
mention of the newspaper pro- 
prietor. 

There came into Father 
Brown’s grey eyes a certain 
expression that has been seen 
in the eyes of many men in 
many centuries through the 
story of nineteen hundred 
years; something of that 
anxious and far-reaching look 
is found in the eyes of sailors 
and of those who have steered 
through so many storms the 
ship of St. Peter, 

“It's very good of you fo 
tell me this,” he said. “For we 
may have to do something 
about it. If it were only people 
like you and the General it 
would remain a private matter ; 
but with Sir John Cockspur 
and his newspaper——” 

“What will you do?” asked 
Mallow anxiously. 

“For a start,” said Father 
Brown, “it doesn’t sound like 
life. Suppose I am a_pessi- 
mistic vampiire. Suppose we 
sort of people do destroy all 
human and family ties. Why 
should we entangle a man 
again in an old family tie just 
when he showed signs’ of get- 
ting loose from it? I should 
like to talk to that General of 
yours.” 

“It was his wife who told 
me,” said Mallow. 

“Yes,” mneplied the other, 
“but I’m more interested in 
what he didi not tell you than 
in what she did.” 

“You think he knows more 
than she does?” 

“1 think he knows more 
than she says,” answered 
Father Brown. “ You tell me 
‘he used a phrase about for- 
giVing everything except the 
rudeness to his wife. After 
all, what else was there to 
forgive?” 

Father Brown rose, picked up 
his shapeless umbrella and 
large shabby hat, and went 
stumping into the street. Hie 
plodded to the West End, 


| knocked at a fashionable house, 


and asked tio see General Out- 
ram. After some little palaver 
he was shown into a_ study, 
where the bald-headed, black- 
wMskered Amglo-Indian sat 
smoking a long, thin, black 
cigar. 

“T’m sorry to intrude,” said 
the priest, “and all the more 
Secause I can’t help the intru- 
sion looking like interference. 
I want to speak to you about a 
private matter, but only in the 
hope of keeping it private. Un- 
fortunately, some people are 
likely to make it public. I 





GOOD MORNING 
“The Chief Mourner of Marne” 


think you know Sir John 
Cockspur ? ” 

“Everybody knows _ him,” 
answered the General. ea | 
don’t know him very well.” 

“ Well, you know everybody 
knows whatever he knows,” 
said Father Brown, smiling 
—‘when he thinks it con- 
venient to print it. And | 
understand from my friend 
Mr. Mallow that Sir John is 
going to print some scorch- 
ing anti - clerical articles 
founded on what he would 
call the Marne Mystery. 
‘Monks Drive Marquis Mad’ 
—and so on,” 

“Tf he is,’ replied the Gen- 
eral, “I don’t see why ‘you 
should come to me. I ought to 
till you I’m a very strong 
Protestant.” 

“Tim very fiond of strong 
Protestants,’ said Father 
Brown. “I came to you be- 
cause I was sure you would tell 
the truth. 

“General,” added Father! 
Brown, “suppose Cockspur 
and his sort were going to 
make the world ring with 
tales against your country 
and your flag. Suppose he 
said your regiment ran away 
in battle and your staff were 
In the enemy’s pay. Would 
you let anything stand be- 
tween yourself and the facts ? 
Would you not get on the 
track of the truth?” 

The soldier was silent, and 
the priest continwed : 

“T thave heard the story 
Mallow was told yesterday,) 
about Marne retiring with a 
broken heart through the death 
of his more than brother. I 
am sure there was more in it 
than that.” 

“T cannot tell you anything,” 
said the Genemal shortly. 

“General,” said Father Brown 
with a broad grin, “ you would 
have called me a Jesuit if I 
had used that equivocation.” 

The soldier laughed gruffly, 
and then growled with much 
greater hostility. 

“ Well, I won’t tell you, then,” 
he said. ‘‘ What do you say to 
that ?” 

“1 only say,” said the priest 
mildly, ‘that in that case | 
shall have to tell you.” 
The General watched 

priest carefully. 

“ First,” said) Father Brown, | 
“it was stated that James 


the 


Mair was engaged to be mar-|: 


ried, but somehow became un- 
attached after the death of 
Maurice Mair. Why should an 
honourable man break off his 
engagement merely because he 
was depressed by the death of 
a third party ? 

“A second point,” said} 
Father Brown, frowning at) 
the table. ‘‘ James Mair was 
always asking whether his| 
cousin Maurice was not very| 
fascinating and whether} 
women would not admire) 
him. it occurs to me that 
there might be another mean- 
ing to that inquiry.” 


The Gemeral giot to his feet 
and began to walk or stamp 
about the room. 

“Oh, damn it all,” 





he said, 





but without any air of ani- 
mosity. 

“The third point,’ went on 
Father Brown, “is James Mair’s 
curious manner of mourning— 
destroying all relics, veiling all 
porttraits, and so on. It might 
mean mere affectionate be- 
reavement. But it might mean 
something elise.” 

“\Confound you,’ said the 
other, “how long are you going 
on piling this up?” 

“The fourth and fifth 

points are pretty conclusive,” 
said the priest calmly, “es- 
pecially if you take them to- 
gether. The first is that 
iMaurice Mair seems to have 
had no funeral in particular, 
considering he was a cadet of 
a great family. He must) 
have been buried hurriedly, 
perhaps secretly. And the 
last point is that James Mair 
instantly disappeared to for- 
eign parts; fied, in fact, to 
the ends of the earth. 

“And so,” he weniti.on in the 
same soft voice, “when you 
would blacken my religion to 
brighten the story of the pure 
and perfect affection of two 
brothers, it seems——” 

“Sittop!” eried Outram in a 
tone like a pistol shot. ‘ I must 
tell you miore or you will fancy 
worse. Let me tell you one 
thing to start with. It was a 
fair fight.” 

“Ah,” said Father Brown, 
and seemed to exhale a huge 
breath. 


(To be continued) 


OF FATHER 
BROWN" 


By 
Permission of 
the Executrix of 
Mrs. G. K. 


CHESTERTON 


ODD CORNER 


When Mrs. Louisa Craw- 
ford wrote the popular song, 
* Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
she deliberately introduced 
the awkward second line, 
“The horn of the hunter is 
heard on the hill,” in order 
to confuse what she called 
“Cockney warblers,’ whose 
habit of dropping aitches 
always irritated her. Tom 
Moore laid a similar trap in 
his poem. “The Wood- 
pecker,’ where he_ wrote, 
“A heart that is humble 
might hope for it here.” 











WELL, I/M SURE 
YOU MEANT IT 
NICELY, MIKE, BUT 
THAT'S REALLY 
GEORGIE’S 
PRIVILEGE! 


MAVOURNEEN! 


“1 


AND_ NOW You’LL 


BE AFTER 


WANTING 


A WASH AND CHANGE!- 

MAKE YOURSELF FREE 

OF MY FLAT THE WAY 
IT WAS YouR OwN—! 


SHAKES As A 
BRIDEGROOM BUT 
GIRLS HAVE To PuT 
UP WITH UTILITY 
HUSBANDS THESE 


OH THANK ° 
You!—1i DO NEED 

“/ A BATH AFTER 
BEING KISSED BY 
A SWEEP — AND 

S\ | MUST BE READY 
FOR GEORGIE... 


No. 182 





A quail family of course. But what valid you call a gro 
of quails—a Cast, Stand, Bevy, Fall, or a Flight ? a Broup 
to Picture Quiz in No. 181: Joan Crawford. 


WANGLING 
WORDS_:», 


1.—Place the same two 
letters, in the same order, both 
before an@® after ADAIC, to 
make a word. 


2.—Rearrange the letters of 
SHAVE » to. make an 
English town. 


3.—Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each es Dre = 
GOLF into BALL, PEAR into 
DROP, WIND into LASS OUT 
into LBW. 


4—How many four-letter 


and five-letter words aaah you 
make from ALTERATION? 


When you have filled in 
thie missing words accord- 
ing to the clues, you will 
find that the words across 
will give you the names of 
some well-known’ French 
towns. The clues are as 
follows: 35-27-12-29, Jimmy 
Durante is famous for this. 
30-4-22-25-34 is sometimes 
used for writing on. 17-31- 
16-18-26 is very valuable in 
wartime. 24-33-13-11 is the 
edge or bonder. 23-10 is 
opposite to out. 7-21-2-3 
means to hit. 26-20-28 is to 
speak. 19-5-14-6, a piece of 
metal stamped as money. 
8-32-15-9 is so let it be. 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 136 


1.—SHortiSH, 
2.NORTH SHIELDS. 


3—LANG, LAND, BAND, 
BALD, BALE, SALE, SANE, 
SYNE 

WING. SING, See LONG, 
LONE, LOVE, DOV. 

WOOD, WOOS, fis FOES, 
FEES, FEEL, FUEL, 

FLASH, CLASH, CLASS, 
CRAISS, BRASS, ; 
BOATS, BOLTS, 
BALES, BARES, DARES, 
DAMES, DAMPS, LAMPS. 
4—Ride, Dire, Rids, 
Sire, Puts, Stab, Bats, Bets, 
Beat, Dirt, Pure, Pubs, Rape, 
| Pear, Pare, Pair, Rasp, Part, 
Trap, Trip, etc. 

Table, Bleat, 
Tread, Tried, 
| Prude, Spate, Tapes, 
Blear, Trade, Darts, 
Later, Lapis, Sleep, etc. 


| On Gaerne ane CORNER | 


CLUES ACROss. 

a Esteems, 

10 Trunk, 

11 Curve, 

12 Hit hard, 

15 Joined at right 
angles. 

15 Precious 


Send your— 
Stories, Jokes Bets 
and ideas 


to the Editor 


Rebel, 
Pride, 
Spite, 
Plate, 


Blare, 
Prise, 





stone, 

17 Appears. 

18 Tennis shot. 

20 Fish. 

21 Reptile, 

24 Roar. 

26 Trite 
quotation, 

28 Bivalve. 

30 Classes. 

52 Beginners, 

34 Bays, 

3S Was 











over-fond 
of. 





57 Really 

38 Scoffs at. 

40 Ridicules, 

41 Moved beyond 











CLUES DOWN. 
1 Taking away. 2 Outdoor 
water without splash, 


game,- 5 Strike 
4 Magnificent. 5 Wheel 
projection. © Flag. 7 Behave. 8 Menace. 9 
Soap froth. 14 (Suspension. 16 Place for 
animals. 9 Hang loosely, 22 Slithered, 25 
Burlesque. 25 Pale green. 27 Cut deeply. 29 























Furry animals, 31 Root knobs. 35 Male title. 
S56 Sharp sound. 59 Steamer. 











No. 182 GOOD MORNING 





BEELZEBUB JONES 


y WHAT TUMBLEWEED 
| NEEDS MOST URGENT 
{ |S A POSSE OF 












SUBE, ZEKE! 
ILL SHOW YUH 











~YES, THE RAJAH'S A VERY GREAT GENTLEMAN, 
BELINDA!~HE CLAIMS RAJPUT BLOOD, SO YOU MUST 
TREAT HIM LIKE A WARRIOR AND A KING.... 


NO, HA!HA!— JUST SHAKE 
HANDS!=THE INDIANS ARE MUCH 
LIKE US HONEY, AND THIS Is A 
CIVILIZED COUNTRY - A GOOD 

DEAL OLDER THAN OUR 

OWN, IN FACT!.. 


GEE!-DO-Do | 
HAVE TO SALAAM TO 
HIM,OR SUMPUN, 
DADDY 2 







MIXTURE OF EAST AND WEST !— 
IN ENGLAND YOU MIGHT TAKE 

HIM FOR A GO-AHEAD BUSINESS 
MAN, OR PERHAPS A DIPLOMAT, 
BUT QUT HERE HE KEEPS UPA 
CERTAIN CEREMONIAL STATE 

TO PRESERVE THE TRADITIONS 
OF HIS BELOVED PEOPLE.. 
















POCPEGE 
IS COMING 


YER & GOON- W 
AINICHA ? GOONS 
LIKE CARROKS 










RUGGLES 


fend! $143/4--/9-44 OUT 
IN THE BALANCE! — 
WELL, WHAT ARE YOU 
ALL’ STANDING THERE 
FOR? — GET TO. WORK 
AND FIND IT— EVERY 
PENNY OF ITS a 
















(HANG IT ALL, OLD BOY, 
THEVLL BE TRYING 
TO PINIT ON ME NEX?T- 
STUPID, WHAT? = WITH 
MY ABILITY! 













WRONG WITH MY BOOKS 
-/ CHECK AND CROSS-| 
CHECK EVERYTHING 


















- ALTHOUGH | HAVE 
BEEN AWAY FROMTHE ® 
WORK FOR SOME TIME 
/ PRIDE MYSELF ON A 

FAIR DEGREE OF 










BUT WHO COULD 
BE WORTHY OF 
THE LADY OLA? 


{AM TO 
MARRY 
TOMORROW 


WHY, YOU 
KNOW HIM 





JUST JAKE 
£9,900 18 IN HARD CASH, 


BUT THE OTHER 


AxH/— 
GULT-EDGED?, 


/ (BESDES, TGA Xe 
EACH OF LEGAL 
SIR STANISLAUS 
WAS THE VICTIM 
OF A NOTORIOUS 
GERTSH/RE 


OF #10,000 AT 
STAKE! THE LAWYER BEFORE 
HE HAS FINISHED 


READING THE 











Clubs and their 
Players—No. 8 


By JOHN ALLEN 


STOKE CITY | 


a G'VE me a good youngster with plenty of 

. enthusiasm, and a couple of years to coach 
him, and ! reckon to be able to make him into 
a good footballer.” 


Bob McGrory, manager of Stoke City, once 
said this to me, and when one looks carefully 
into the list of players he has devloped, the 
eae of his system can the better be appre- 
ciated. 


Two of Bob McGrory’s greatest stars are 
Stanley Matthews, “The Wizard of Sock,” as 
I’ve heard him called, and Freddie Steele, the 
ee eee centre-forward. Both are local 
ads. 


Matthews, son of a former boxing champion, 
is considered the most wonderful footballer in 
the world to-day. He can make a football do 
everything but speak, and Stoke, if they were 
offered a £25,000 fee for him, would not, in 
my opinion: transfer Stan. 

The local fans would have something to say 
about it. Just before the war, when a rumour 
went around Stoke that Stan was to be trans- 
ferred, there was a mass demonstration to pre- 
vent the deal going through! 


When Matthews left his job as Stoke’s office 
boy he was followed by Freddie Steele. He 
was an inside-right. One day, during a practice 
match, Bob McGrory decided to try Steele at 
centre-forward. 

“Would you like to try leading the attack, 
Freddie ?” he asked the player. 

: “Not much,” said Steele, “but I'll have a 
Dy. 


GOAL-SCORER. 


In the practice match Steele scored three, 
and was selected to lead the reserve attack. 


He scored another hat-trick, and was pro- 
moted to the League side. 

He scored a brilliant goal, and had two others 
disallowed for off-side. Next week he scored 
four! Now he’s a famous England player. 

Stoke City, like so many other League sides, 
were formed from a works organisation. It 
was in 1863 that apprentices attached to the 
North Staffordshire Railway Works organised 
Stoke F.C. 


Slowly but surely professionalism began to 
enter football, so Stoke, with other local clubs, 
took the plunge. And their players received 
the “handsome” salary of half-a-crown a 
match ! 

By some method, Tom Clare, the right-back, 
and Walt Rowley, the goalkeeper, learned that 
one member of the team was receiving five shil- 
lings a week. This did not suit Clare and 
Rowley, so they went along and had an inter- 
view with the club’s manager, threatening to 
take the whole team out on strike unless the 
wages were raised to five shillings a week. 

The players won and received their “ rise.” 
Clare and Rowley later won England caps. 

In those early days Stoke players had many 
a laugh. One of the biggest was given them 
by the rather frail “ grandstand.” On one occa- 
sion a fan, leaping to his feet, began to threaten 
the referee. This proved more than the stand 
could stand. Part of it collapsed, and the shout- 
ing fan just disappeared ! 

When repairs had taken place, a notice was 
posted on the stand asking spectators not to 
get excited lest the grandstand again col- 
lapsed! 

Among the ace players to star with Stoke was 
the late Dick Roose. An amateur in every sense 
of the word, and a great fellow, he had a habit 
of training by himself in a special corner of the 
field. And he actually wore elastic knee-bands 
without knowing why ! E 

During one match a Stoke full-back, trying 
to kick the ball over his own head, caught it 
With the end of his toe—and it flew like a bullet 
past Roose into the net. 

“That's one even General 
have saved,’ grunted Roose, as he 
picked the ball out of the goal! 





Booth wouldn't 
ruefully 


KIDDING THE GUARD. 


On another occasion, when travelling to an 
away match with the Stoke team, he called the 
guard of the train just as they were about to 
leave the station, and said that there were a 
couple of men who were travelling on the train 
without a ticket. 

The guard and his assistant went right through 
the train and checked everyone, Rather red, 
he returned to Roose and said, “The train’s 
now late, sir—and everyone has a ticket.” 

“Including yourself and the engine driver ? ~ 
asked Roose. For the rest of the journey he 
hid himself from the infuriated guard... . 

To-day, Manager Bob McGrory sees the fruit 
of his careful planning. Unfortunately, the 
war has absorbed many of his players. (Mat- 
théws has been playing for Blackpool; Steele 
has assisted several sides, and Peppitt, Mould, 
and other Stoke stars, have worn Millwall’s 
blue shirt. 

But beneath it all is a love for Stoke City 
and for Bob McGrory. 





This England 


A spot of fishing on the 
Thames at Marlow.. Afraid 
our nearest to fishing there 
was when we sojourned at 
‘“‘The Compleat Angler,” 
just by the weir. Happy 
memories. 


All communications to be addressed 
tet “Good Morning,” 
C/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.I. 


See er ee 


. 


aiid 


«Blimey. You might have 

throat irritation, but 

I’ve got rheumatism in 

my arms, plus a pain 
in the neck.” 


a 


««Maybe I’Il grow up to be a big dog whether I want to 


or not, but I’m not forgoing my puppy biscuits before 
1 HAVE to. I’ll reduce my weight slightly.”” 


ve 


She’s hit front pages of 
“Good Morning ”? many 
times. Now Windmill 
show girl, Peggy, pro- 
mises to hit the head- 


lines in filmdom. 
PO a PE PI | 


SHIP'S CAT-SIGNS OFF 


** Give him a 
throat ‘ drop.’ ”’ 


“Wve told her I go horse-riding every 
morning, so | simply MUST make her 
think you are real.’’ 
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